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Our Supreme Loyalty 


_ most significant thing concerning the recent 
world conference of the International Mission- 
ary Council at Whitby, Ontario, was its awareness 
—open and latent—of the contemporary world and 
its call to a relevant World Evangelism in depth. 
The world mission today, Whitby declared, can only 
be carried on by a church immersed in the torment 
and suffering of our times ; more revolutionary in its 
ideas and practices than the non-Christian and anti- 
Christian gospels, the rapid spread of which is ‘“‘the 
key factor in the twentieth century situation,” to use 
John Bennett’s phrase. Bishop Neill, successful 
Oxford missioner, warned lest the church cease 
to be revolutionary and identify itself with the status 
quo, the powers that be. “Then,” he said, “the revo- 
lution goes forward under demonic powers, which 
God uses to discipline the church.” The church los- 
ing its mission becomes irrelevant. The church 
needs to be reconverted in every generation, Whitby 
said, and rediscover, teach and exemplify the essen- 
tial principles and powers of the gospel of Christ. 

The most important action at Whitby was the 
unanimous adoption of a manifesto on Our Supreme 
Loyalty (“The Supranationality of Missions”). It 
affirms the freedom, responsibility, and obligation of 
the Christian man—at home and around the world. 
It is a modern re-affirmation of the revolutionary 
declaration of the early disciples: “We must obey 
God.” At the center of the manifesto are these 
words, “Nation, state, and race are today the powers 
to whom is overtly or covertly assigned godlike 
quality. Their interests determine the accepted 
standards of judgment and behavior.” The Chris- 
tian is always in danger of succumbing to the perils 
of nationalism and racialism. We must be alert to 
these perils and make clear where our primary loy- 
alty lies. 

The Whitby manifesto was issued because of in- 
creasing denials of religious liberty in many coun- 
tries where “the State is extending its control over 
every part of the life of the citizen.” It intends to 
mold all its people, not only to external obedience 
but to inner conformity with its imposed pattern— 
regarding difference of opinion as sedition. Re- 


ligious liberty—which includes not only freedom to 
worship but freedom of conscience, of assembly, of 
witness, of the religious press, gf teaching and of 
preaching—is at the heart of all true liberty. Lib- 
erty is indivisible. Civil and religious liberty are 
inextricably bound together. 

I am reminded of the continued burden of the 
distinguished Catholic layman, Christopher Dawson, 
because everywhere the ruling forces in civilization 
seem converging against the Christian tradition. He 
rightly says that the greatest danger is not that of 
violent persecution but “rather that of the crushing 
out of religion from modern life by the sheer weight 
of state-inspired public opinion or by the sheer mass 
organization of society on a purely secular basis.” 
T. S. Eliot was dealing with the same danger when 
he said that too often the Christian is not conscious 
that “he is becoming more and more de-Christian- 
ized by all sorts of unconscious pressure: paganism 
holds all the most valuable advertising space” (Ital- 
ics mine). 

I am but stating again the critical situation facing 
the Christian enterprise which led to the Oxford 
Conference in 1937. If we will read once more 
Oldham’s monumental pamphlet preliminary to that 
Conference, we will find that his chief concern was 
the menace to Christianity through “the attempt to 
use the supreme authority of the state and all the 
agencies at its command to impose on the whole 
community a philosophy of life and a pattern of 
living which are wholly, or in important respects, 
contrary to the Christian understanding of the 
meaning and ends of human existence.” And that 
was before World War II! 

It is well for us to recall Armistice Day 1918 
when the kindling words were still such as these: 
“a new world,” “unity,” “world fellowship,” 
“democracy,” “rights of small nations,” “illusions 
of preparedness,” “never again.” How far off that 
day seems, though the same kindling words occur 
and re-occur in every national crisis. The classic 
text for Armistice Day is: “And when Pharaoh 
saw that the rain and hail and thunder had ceased, 
he sinned yet more and hardened his heart, he and 











his servants.” So we, and the other nations, forgot 
and turned away and “sinned yet more”—and the 
whirlwinds of war swept over us again. Now that 
they have ceased, we are falling into the old paths 
and preparing for even greater catastrophe. At the 
heart of the preparation is the attempt on the part 
of pagan forces in the state to make the minds of 
our people—and of the peoples of the world. For 
exainple, great advertising campaigns are under way 
now, on the part of the military leaders of our coun- 
try and of the American Legion, based on the as- 
sumption that World War III is inevitable and that 
public opinion must be whipped up for its support. 
A New York newspaper reported, during the recent 
American Legion Convention, that repeated appeals 
for preparedness for war “brought lusty cheers and 
applause” while “one cautious suggestion, that per- 
haps it would be a shame to embark upon another 
world war without first exhausting every possibility 
of creating peace, was greeted with icy silence.” 
Such declarations as the one at Whitby, affirming 


the supreme loyalty of the Christian man, will not 
in itself bring freedom from pagan pressures and 
compulsions, but it calls all Christians to stand before 
the judgment seat of Christ and to examine every 
human relationship—political, social, economic, ec- 


clesiastic—in His presence. James C. Baker. 


The Catholic Issue 


Our recent discussion of Catholic-Protestant rela- 
tions has proved of great interest and a large cor- 
respondence has revealed the scope of the problem. 
We are accordingly publishing a series of articles by 
various leaders in the Protestant Church, holding 
various convictions on this issue. The two articles 
in this issue are by Dean Robert E. Fitch of the 
Occidental College, Los Angeles, California, and by 
the Rev. Charles D. Kean, who, as he explains, drew 
up his statements for a group of Protestant clergy- 
men in St. Louis who have been meeting to discuss 
the issue. 


Protestant Reaction to Roman Catholic Pressure 


CHARLES D. KEAN 


EHIND the controversy about public school 

buses for parochial school children is a more 
profound issue than the question of the separation 
of Church and State. The same basic problem 
underlies the differences of opinion about the public 
treasury paying for parochial school textbooks. It 
is involved in the continual tension over planned 
parenthood clinics. The irritation connected with 
every marriage between a Protestant and a Roman 
Catholic symptomizes the underlying question. Only 
when this basic issue is faced can the more imme- 
diate problems be dealt with realistically. 

The question is this: Is the Roman Catholic 
Church to be accorded treatment in line with its 
own claims as to its own position, or is it to be re- 
garded as actually but one sect among many regard- 
less of what it claims for itself? While to spokes- 
men for the Roman Catholic Church the first alterna- 
tive appears to be self-evident, Protestants tend to 
find themselves in an ambiguous situation. Conse- 
quently the practical situations requiring decisions 
are often embarrassments, yet circumstances con- 
tinually raise the issue. 

The ambiguity has a practical and a theoretical 
side. On the practical side, there is the fact that 
the differentiation between Protestants and Cath- 


olics is accorded official recognition in all sorts of 
ways, with the public assuming, without any par- 
ticular reason why, that there is an intrinsic differ- 
ence between Roman Catholic and Protestants 
which is not true between Presbyterians and Bap- 
tists. It is not simply that there are more likenesses 
between the latter classifications than between the 
former, nor is it a question of theological discrimi- 
nations. It is a public assumption which has social 
consequences, although there is no historical war- 
rant for it in the Anglo-American tradition. Rather 
it has come about fairly recently for a variety of 
reasons, the chief of which is the numerically dis- 
proportionate size of the Roman Catholic Church to 
the other denominations. 

The theoretical problem is difficult to face ac- 
curately because of the general prevalence of the 
social assumption. The large number of quasi-pub- 
lic institutions—hospitals, orphanages, schools, etc. 
—which are maintained by the Roman Catholic 
Church, in many communities as many if not more 
than all the Protestant agencies put together, appears 
to give a practical justification to the assumption, so 
that to deny it is to appear doctrinaire. 

It is impossible, however, for Protestants seri- 
ously to accept the existence of the Roman Cath- 
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olic Church on its own claims, yet at the same time 
it is difficult to avoid continually giving these claims 
a tacit acceptance in the course of practical com- 
munity affairs. And even if Protestants desire to 
let the issue alone, such activities as the series of 
Roman Catholic advertisements which have been 
running for the past three years in the Sunday edi- 
tions of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch keep bringing 
it up. In other parts of the country, other prob- 
lems keep the issue fresh—whether it is “legalized” 
Bingo or the compromises involved in getting over- 
all community support for Community Chest. The 
fact that Protestant patients are treated in Roman 
Catholic hospitals keeps the problem alive in a great 
many communities. 

The sense of embarrassment which Protestants 
find in this issue helps to magnify a feeling of sep- 
aration, or cleavage, between themselves and the 
Roman Catholic segment of the community. Yet 
this cleavage is partly unreal since Protestant and 
Roman Catholic laymen, and often the clergy, too, 
find themselves associated in many kinds of business 
and community enterprise. The result is that the 
more articulate and responsible Protestant leadership 
suffers from a continual sense of frustration when 
it comes to facing this issue in practical community 
matters. 

Protestant leadership finds it usually difficult to 
resist Roman Catholic pressure effectively because 
the ambiguous nature of the Protestant relationship 
to the Roman Catholic Church tends to transform 
any controversy into a question of tolerance versus 
bigotry. On the other hand, Protestant leadership, 
acting as such, finds it almost impossible to secure 
the co-operation of Roman Catholic leadership, as 
such, on community affairs except on a superficial 
level. There is, consequently, a feeling of resent- 
ment without any real channel for relief—either 
through protest or sublimation. And there is 
always the feeling that whenever the conflict be- 
comes immediate and overt it cannot help but be- 
come dirty and unpleasant. 

Several St. Louis Protestant clergymen have been 
wrestling with this problem for the past year, and 
occasionally discussing it with Roman Catholic 
clergymen of their acquaintance. The following 
statement was prepared by the author for this group 
and accepted by them as a general statement of 
Protestant premises and their application to par- 
ticular areas of grievance. 


I. Premises 


Protestants generally regard the personal, con- 
vinced faith of individuals as the decisive element in 
Christianity. Protestants generally are suspicious 
of labelling anything Christian simply on environ- 
mental or institutional grounds since such labelling 


tends to evade the issue of personal decision. Protes- 
tants consequently are aware that the use of the 
word, Christian, as an adjective, demands critical 
examination of the substantive to which it is attached 
—since vocabularies can always be abused, and since 
all institutions tend to assume greater status than 
the facts warrant. 


Consequently, Protestants do not believe that any 
existing ecclesiastical institution can ever perfectly 
embody the Church of Christ, not even the hoped- 
for reunion of scattered Christendom. The churches 
are always at one and the same time partial embodi- 
ments of that Church and partial repudiations of it. 
The churches stand under judgment and in need of 
redemption like anything else in human society— 
under greater judgment because of their greatet 
opportunity. 

Protestants believe that such a description of the 
Church and the churches extends to the ministry. In 
any case, the ministry is the creature of the Church 
through some kind of action by the fellowship. The 
call of Christ and the commission of Christ is medi- 
ated through the fellowship. The officers of the 
churches derive their positions from the fellowship 
and are responsible to it. Whatever disciplinary 
authority the clergy may have over the laity is purely 
functional and subject to such constitutional limita- 
tions as the fellowship as a whole, clergy and laity 
together, may from time to time decide. 


The issue of Christianity versus secularism is, 
therefore, not an issue of religious institutions ver- 
sus non-Christian institutions, nor of the mainte- 
nance of Christian institutions versus public apathy, 
nor even of the perpetuation of a so-called Christian 
vocabulary in a world which does not understand 
the terms. It is primarily the battle of faith—since 
Christianity does not exist, regardless of institu- 
tions and vocabularies, where individuals do not 
attempt to define the meaning of their own lives 
and of their social relationships by the Cross and 
Resurrection of Jesus Christ. The issue is between 
the continual re-creation of a fellowship on this 
basis, which proves its reality in the course of meet- 
ing life’s practical problems, and a social pattern 
which through various means, some political, some 
economic and some even using Christian-sounding 
descriptions, attempts to short-cut this issue of per- 
sonal decision. 

Protestants, therefore, regard all forms of au- 
thoritarianism, regardless of auspices, as denials of 
the Christian Gospel and as representing the seculai 
attitude. Protestants are aware that distinctions 
may be drawn between different kinds of authori- 
tarianism—but regard those distinctions as entirely 
relative. Christianity is opposed to Communism in 
exactly the same way that it is opposed to any in- 
stitutional pretension to the role of God in history. 
It is not opposed to Communism so much for its 











official anti-Christian theory, because this is merely 
a matter of confusing symbols, as it is for its prac- 
tical regimentation of the lives of people. Conse- 
quently in the eyes of Protestant faith, other forms 
of authoritarianism, like that of Franco in Spain, 
are under the same judgment, and the use of pro- 
Christian terminology in no way mitigates the 
judgment. 


II. Problem Areas 


1. The Place of Religious Institutions in, Society 
—From the Protestant point of view, the members 
of any religious organization may think anything 
they desire about the position of their organization, 
but they have no right to act in such a way that those 
who do not share this high opinion are forced to 
submit to it in practical matters. 

Protestants generally feel that the Roman Catho- 
lic Church in its social relationships demands an 
undue recognition from those who do not share its 
faith. Intramurally, Roman Catholics may regard 
their church as the only true church and the laws of 
their church as having divine sanction, but any at- 
tempts to extend these theories by external pres- 
sure to those who do not share the faith cause 
annoyance. 

a. Public Education—This is an excellent exam- 
ple. If Roman Catholics, or others, desire to edu- 
cate their children under religious auspices, there is 
no reason why they should not do so. But there is 
every reason why such ventures in private school 
education should not be accorded public assistance. 
Protestants object strongly to paying for parochial 
school bus transportation and parochial school books. 

The argument that those who send their children 
to parochial schools are taxpayers does not seem to 
have any bearing on the case. So are those who 
send their children to non-religious private schools. 
The public schools are available to the children of 
all taxpayers should they desire to use them. Prot- 
estant taxpayers see no reason why they should con- 
tribute to purely private instruction on subjects with 
which they are not in agreement and to which they 
are often seriously opposed. 

Protestants recognize that the practical result of 
the separation of Church and State in public educa- 
tion is often (a) a fear to have anything to do with 
any church relationship, and (b) a philosophy of 
education which seems to deny the Christian view 
of man. The answer to these problems, however, 
is neither private schools nor institutional control, 
but a healthy Christian fellowship life in the com- 
munity. 

b. Birth Control or Planned Parenthood—This 
is another example. If the Roman Catholic Church 
wishes to lay down regulations for its members on 
this subject, it has every right to do so. The irrita- 


tion is caused when the private opinion of one in- 
stitution is directly forced upon the public through 


restrictive legislation or indirectly through attempts 
to prevent giving. 

Many responsible Protestant leaders believe that 
planned parenthood is not only permissible but a 
moral obligation. Planned parenthood, for instance, 
has the authorization of the Lambeth Conference for 
Anglicans, and of the highest courts of the Metho- 
dist and Presbyterian Churches, who rightly object 
to the Roman Catholic Church interfering with what 
they believe to be their moral duty. 

c. Mixed Marriages—Protestants object to hav- 
ing proposed marriages between Protestants and 
Roman Catholics appear under a light in which the 
church loyalty of the Catholic participant is sup- 
posed to have some kind of objective external val- 
idity not shared by the Protestant. Protestants be- 
lieve that couples from different religious back- 
grounds should work out their own family religious 
alignment and object to the unfair pressure upon the 
Protestant that the Catholic husband or wife will 
lose his or her own standing in his or her own 
church if the Protestant does not give in entirely 
on the question of the performance of the marriage, 
the promises as to the kind of religious training 
given the children, and by implication also the ques- 
tion of planned parenthood. Protestants regard 
this as a matter of institutional pressure, not of re- 
ligious faith. 

These three questions seem to many Protestants 
to indicate that the Roman Catholic Church cannot 
in many cases depend upon the loyalty of its own 
members, and that consequently the Roman Catho- 
lic Church tries to get society, through one means 
or another, to do for it what it cannot do itself. 

Protestants feel that any church should be able to 
care for itself without such outside help. 

2. The Church and the State—To intelligent 
Protestant thought the relations between religious 
institutions and political government necessarily in- 
volve a somewhat complex pattern—in other words, 
the idea of a complete divorce of relationships is 
meaningless. But Protestants believe that it is the 
role of the Church to challenge the civil society, to 
stand in judgment on it, to elicit better achievements 
‘from it than it would otherwise have. Man’s re- 
lationship to the Church and to the State is not to 
two aspects of the same thing, but to two different 
citizenships (Philippians 3:20—Moffatt), which 
are meant to be in tension with each other. 

Protestants believe that the Church destroys its 
own function to the degree that it is compromised 
with the civil order, and while some compromise is 
inevitable in this world, this is to be kept at a mini- 
mum. Consequently, Protestants resent activities at 
the Roman Catholic Church in the field of world 
politics, in the field of national government, in the 
field of local education, etc., which force the Prot- 
estant Churches to be untrue to their own concep- 
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tion of their own function in order to protect them- 
selves against policies which are repugnant. In or- 
der to counter Roman Catholic policies with which 
we are in disagreement, we are forced to compro- 
mise our understanding of the Church. 

a. The War in Spain—In Protestant eyes the 
Roman Catholic Church was identified with the 
Franco cause, and did its best to influence political 
action by the United States and other countries in a 
way which would support that cause. It is not so 
much a question that Protestant opinion was united 
on the other side, as that Protestant leaders felt 
themselves forced into an invidious position of hav- 
ing to make religious identifications. The attacks 
on the showing of the movie, “Spain in Flames,” 
aroused considerable local resentment. 


b. Spain Today—A year ago last March there ap- 
peared in the St. Louis newspapers a large paid ad- 
vertisement signed by the Knights of Columbus: 
“Shall We Help the Communists Crucify Christian 
Spain,” obviously intended to help bring pressure 
upon the United States Government to forestall 
talked-of United Nations action against Franco. 
Regardless of whether one favors or fears the res- 
toration of the Republican government of Spain, 
Protestants resent calling a country Christian simply 
because it gives the Roman Catholic Church official 
status. To many of us totalitarian governments are 
necessarily un-Christian regardless of their relation- 
ships with some ecclesiastical institution. 

c. The Cases of Archbishop Stepinac and Msgr. 
Tiso. There are undoubtedly differences of opinion 
about the guilt and innocence of the former and 
some differing views about the latter. What Prot- 
estants resent, however, are public statements by 
officials of the Roman Catholic Church, intended to 
influence governmental action in different countries, 
that the ecclesiastical status of these individuals has 
a bearing on their treatment. To Protestants it has 
no such bearing—Stepinac should receive the same 
treatment from the same hands whether he is a 
clergyman or layman if he is charged with a civil 
offense. 

d. Missionaries to Latin America. It is a source 
of great concern to Protestants that the Roman 
Catholic Church not only opposes Protestant mis- 
sionary activities in Latin America but also appears 
to bring pressure to bear upon the State Department 
to delay or prevent visas and passports and other- 
wise obstruct these Protestant Church activities. 
From the Protestant point of view, the use of po- 
litical pressure to obtain religious objectives is basi- 
cally wrong. We can understand Roman Catholic 
opposition to Protestant missions, but we believe the 
only legitimate activity is to provide better missions 
than we can. We object to the use of State au- 
thority to gain special advantages for any particular 
religious organization. 


The Catholic Church 


as a Power Polity 
ROBERT E. FITCH 


r the perennial controversy between Protestant 
and Catholic, it is always true that there is 
much to be said on both sides of the question. 
This is especially true on the level of high ecclesias- 
tical diplomacy where Christian churchmen unite in 
combat against paganism. It is equally true on the 
level of social intercourse between Protestant and 
Catholic laymen as they go about their secular pur- 
suits without being too mindful of ecclesiastical 
disciplines. 

But it is not true on the level of ordinary pastoral 
work, where Protestant clergymen and Catholic 
priests cooperate or compete with one another in 
ministering to the routine needs and critical expe- 
riences of their people. No one can really under- 
stand the meaning of this statement unless he has 
worked in daily and intimate fellowship with a 
Catholic priest in meeting the emergencies of birth, 
of death, of marriage, of broken homes, of conver- 
sion, of backsliding, of the sacrament, and of the 
confessional. It is because some thousands of Prot- 
estant clergymen have recently participated in this 
experience that they are unwilling to rest content 
with the traditional attitudes of tolerance and of 
indifference. 


i 


First of all, it does not help to point out that 
Catholics are “Christians” as much as are Prot- 
estants. This was equally true at the time of the 
Reformation. Yet Martin Luther spoke his word, 
and there is none of us that does not rejoice in his 
forthrightness. It may be shameful for “Chris- 
tians” to cavil at one another. But there are times 
when it is better for “Christians” to cavil at one 
another than to betray their lord the Christ. 


In the second place, it does not help to point out 
—what is certainly true—that the Catholic layman 
is less rigorously doctrinaire than his priest. The 
fact that many Protestant clergymen and laymen 
are ready for tolerant adjustments with the Catholic 
simply indicates that most of their experience has 
been with the Catholic layman. The fact that almost 
all our chaplains in the recent war came out of it 
with a profound distrust of the Catholic Church re- 
flects their experience, not with the Catholic lay- 
man, but with the Catholic priesthood, with the most 
tough and wily and intransigeant hierarchy on earth. 
The larger fact, however, is that when the hierarchy 
in any authoritarian system finds itself in a position 
of power, then its “liberal” laymen always acquiesce 








in that authority. Was it not true that the Ameri- 
cans always liked the individual German layman 
under the Nazi system and the individual layman 
under the Japanese military system? Yet in a 
showdown this layman obeyed the authority of his 
hierarchy—and this is what we may expect in eccle- 
siastical totalitarianism as well as in political to- 
talitarianism. 


II. 


Let us then state simply and without rancor the 
fresh convictions that have recently come to many 
a Protestant clergyman. 


1. The Roman Catholic Church is a power polity. 
Its hierarchy wants power, believes itself divinely 
commissioned to hold power, and is incredibly un- 
critical of the corruption that power works in all 
human beings and institutions that wield it. Noth- 
ing was more startling to this writer, as a fledgling 
Navy chaplain, than to hear Catholic chaplains boast 
openly and brazenly of how they had usurped the 
authority of others even to the extent, in some in- 
stances, of supplanting the executive or the com- 
manding authority. And the power that was seized 
was not merely a spiritual power but reached out 
greedily to embrace all things. 


2. The Roman Catholic Church in the United 
States not only wants power but is getting power. 
The evidence is abundant for its increasing influ- 
ence in politics, in journalism, in the movies, over 
books, and in education. One reason for this increas- 
ing influence lies in the decay of our own democratic 
liberalism—whereof we cling to the liberty while we 
forsake the discipline. But there are other, more 
elemental forces at work. Nine times out of ten it 
is the Catholic who wins out in an inter-faith mar- 
riage. One begins to wonder, indeed, how Prot- 
estant tolerance and birth-control can ever stand up 
against Catholic intolerance and fecundity. 


3. The power of the Catholic Church is a power 
that is incompatible with liberty. It militates against 
freedom of inquiry, explicitly repudiates freedom of 
conscience, denies to the other side the right even 
to be heard, and deliberately breeds in its people the 
unquestioning acceptance of authority. I have never 
known whether I should have laughed or been angry 
the time I called on a WAVE in a hospital, and 
she, thinking I was her Catholic padre, at first tried 
to conceal the copy of Lloyd Douglas’ Robe she was 
reading, and then, upon its discovery, hopefully 
argued that it was really a good Catholic book after 
all. 

4. There is no compromising nor cooperating with 
this power. The Catholic priest will not worship on 
equal terms with the Protestant clergyman ; and, in 
the armed forces, the Catholic priest holds a “gen- 
eral service” which Protestants are encouraged to 
attend, but the Protestant clergyman may not hold 


a “general service” and encourage the attendance of 
Catholics. Furthermore, the marriage bond, so em- 
phasized by the Catholic Church, is held to be sacred 
only when it has Catholic sanction. This writer, as 
a Protestant clergyman, has been a friendly guest at 
inter-faith marriages where the ceremony was per- 


formed by a Catholic priest. This writer has also 
performed an inter-faith marriage according to the 
ritual of his own denomination. And then the 
Catholic priest has told the bride that she was now 
“living in sin,” and the hierarchy has brought to 
bear all its subtle and terrific pressures until spouse 
was torn from spouse and love was wrecked in 
wretchedness. But the ensuing divorce was held to 
be no true divorce, because the original marriage 
was no true marriage, since it was not performed 
under the auspices of the one true church! And the 
very act which cut off wife from husband was the 
act which restored her to fellowship with her 
church! Under these circumstances one wonders 
what it means to talk about communion or coopera- 
tion between the two faiths. 


5. When this power is at its greatest, it is at its 
worst. It is at its worst in countries like Spain, 
Italy, and Argentina, where it is strongest. It is 
most vigorously attacked, not in Protestant coun- 
tries, but in Catholic countries; and two of the 
most progressive Catholic countries—France and 
Mexico—are the most violently anti-clerical. It is 
at its best in a country—the United States—where 
it does not yet hold full sway, and where it must 
take root in a culture that is predominantly plural- 
istic, Protestant, and democratic. 


III. 


If these things need to be said again at this time, 
it is for at least three good reasons. For one thing, 
some thousands of Protestant clergymen have re- 
cently had their eyes opened in the matter, and they 
cannot and will not hold their peace. In the second 
place, it is obvious that, in the present-day struggle 
for power, the Catholic Church presents itself as one 
of the chief of the great power polities, and as such 
is focusing her special energies on the United 
States. Finally, it is apparent that those who are 
least willing to face the issue are the liberal, intelli- 
gent, and educated Protestants, who shrink from the 
indecency of “exposures” such as this, much as cul- 
tured folk once recoiled from discourse about Nazi 
aggression. But an aggressive totalitarianism is 
none the better because it is ecclesiastical rather than 
political, “Christian” rather than pagan. A Martin 
Luther would tell us it is worse. 


The good that may come out of this is not some 
fresh fanaticism. But one result already is that 
many Protestants display more realism and even a 
certain toughness in coping with the ecclesiastical 
manifestations of Catholicism. There is still every 
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reason for laymen of either persuasion to cooperate 


cordially in many matters. But on the level of in- 
stitutional relations we should know by now that 
free competition may cease to be free when an even- 
tual monopoly is sought by one of the competitors. 

It is also possible to hope that, under external 
pressures, Protestantism may hasten to heal its own 
divisiveness. Historians tell us that nations were 
welded into unity through weariness of internal 
strife and through the threat of a foreign foe. A 
healthy realism invites us to believe that Protestant 
ecumenicity may prosper under similar circum- 
stances. 


Most of all, however, one may hope that Protes- 
tants shall once more seek out and cherish the loci 
communes of their faith. They may come to under- 
stand better what it is to speak of the liberty of the 
Christian, or of the priesthood of all believers, or 
to say that God alone is lord of the conscience, or 
to experience the illumination of the inward light, 
or to be saved by faith and not by works. And 
though before the Judge they stand in judgment 
even as those whom also they have judged, yet shall 
the scarlet of their sins be washed white the more 
readily because they have cherished the freedom 
with which Christ made us free. 


The World Church: News and Notes 


Ecumenical Institute 
Opens Laymen’s Course 


Dr. W. A. Visser ’t Hooft, general secretary of the 
World Council of Churches, and Dr. Robert Mackie, 
general secretary of the World Student Christian Fed- 
eration, participated in a worship service marking the 
start of the Ecumenical Institute Course for Laymen 
which will continue at Celigny, Switzerland, through 
Dec. 18. The theme: “Man’s Disorder and God’s 
Design.” 

In his address, Dr. Visser ’t Hooft declared that the 
main hope of the ecumenical movement “is to find men 
and women in different countries who want not only 
Christian inspiration on Sunday, but who want to find 
guidance as to what it means to be a Christian in their 
professions.” 

“There is no other field in Christianity,” he said, “as 
hopeful as professional evangelism, for in this way a 
connecting link is established between faith and the 
reality of the world.” 

The course of study at the Institute will cover four 
main topics: the nature of the church; its evangelistic 
task; its social task; and its international responsi- 
bility in a time of crisis. 

Attending the course thus far are representatives 
from Brazil, Peru, Holland, Indonesia, China, France, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, the Ukraine, Poland, Ger- 
many, Sweden, India, Denmark, and Great Britain. 

(RNS) 


Communist Youth League 
Reaffirms Opposition to Religion 


Opposition to religion was reaffirmed in Moscow by 
the central committee of the Communist Youth League 
in a ruling which condemned the Young Bolshevik 
magazine for publishing articles favoring “religious 
tolerance.” 

The committee’s reprimand was published in Kom- 
somolskaya Pravda, chief organ of the Communist 
Youth League. It said the articles in the Young Bol- 
shevik, another of the League’s official publications, 
were “confused and illiterate, both politically and theo- 
retically.” 


Charging that the Young Bolshevik had questioned 
the “intolerant attitude” of young Communists toward 
religion, the committee declared it is “impossible and 
unpermissible for young Communists to believe in God 
or to perform religious rites.” 

The committee asserted that materialism is irrecon- 
ciliable with religion and said it considered the Young 
Bolshevik’s tolerant attitude as a deviation from Marx- 
ism. It recalled Stalin’s statement that “the Communist 
Party cannot be neutral toward religion,” and called for 
a continued “offensive ideological struggle against re- 


ligion.” (RNS) 
The Church and the Political Parties 
in Finland: An Analysis 

Finland has about four million inhabitants. Of these 


nearly 96 per cent belong to the Lutheran Church, 2 
per cent to the Orthodox Church, one per cent to smaller 
denominations. Only one per cent of the Finnish 
population remains outside any Christian community. 
Professor Yrj6 Alanen, in Helsinki, describes the re- 
ligious situation in the following way: 

“Interest in religious matters has in recent times 
been lively in Finland, especially among young people. 
But the majority of our people seem nevertheless to 
live without any very close connection with the church. 

. . On the other hand there is less downright 
hostility to religion than there was at the begin- 
nining of the century, and direct attacks upon the 
church and Christianity are very rare. It would be 
wrong to maintain that the working class in our country 
was irreligious. The church and the Christian soci- 
eties, especially our missionary societies, have often 
had their most devout supporters among the workers. 
But the Finnish Labor party has, like the Marxian 
Socialists in general, maintained a cold or negative 
attitude to the church. In this respect, however, a 
positive change in the attitude of Social Democrats 
has become noticeable in the last year or two. The 
new clauses in their party program, too, show a friendly 
interest in the church and in Christianity. On the other 
hand the Communists have continued to maintain the 
old Marxian standpoint. They have avoided any very 
vehement attacks upon the church, but they wish to re- 
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duce the teaching of religion in our elementary schools. 
“The Christian church still needs a true renewal in 
order to perform its great task. Above all it ought to 
know and confess its mistakes and omissions. It has 
been too much a church of the propertied classes. Per- 
haps the church has also taken too little interest in 
cultural problems. . The various revivalist groups 
have often been too self-satisfied. ... But above all the 
Finnish church needs to seek those things which are 

above and are gifts of the Holy Spirit.” 
(E. P. S., Geneva) 


Organizational Conference of Evangelical Groups 
Working Among Students in Germany 


On the “Day for German Christian Students” held 
at Heidelberg—the first large meeting of the kind since 
the war—three important Christian organizations, 
which are working for evangelization today among the 
educated classes in Protestant Germany, decided to 
join forces. These three organizations were: 

(1) The National Union of Evangelical Student 
Bodies in Germany (the German Student Christian 
Movement affiliated with the World’s Student Chris- 
tian Federation). 

(2) The newly-created Auxiliary Movement of the 
Student Christian Movement (Movement of Christian 
Graduates in Germany). 
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(3) The “Friendly Circles” of German Evangelical 
Graduates who are springing up all over Germany at 


--*the moment on the pattern of the ones at Bad Boll and 


Hermannsburg. They are in permanent close touch with 
the Ecumenical Institute at Bossey, near Geneva, and 
carry on an entirely new kind of “open discussion” on 
a wide range of sociological subjects at conferences 
arranged between the church and modern laymen from 
all kinds of professions. 

Dr. Reinold von Thadden-Trieglaff, at a solemn cere- 
mony presided over by Bishop Wurm and Bishop 
Lilje, was proposed as Chairman, assisted by Fraulein 
Scheifhacken as women’s representative. Dr. Eberhard 
Miller of Bad Boll was appointed Vice-President for 
the west, and Dr. Martin Fischer of Berlin for the 
east, Dr. Ewald Katzmann of Tubingen was made 
Treasurer, and Chaplain Horst Bannach of Hamburg, 
General Secretary. The Committee includes other lead- 
ing men in the German Evangelical Church such as 
Bishop Hanns Lilje, Rector Dietzfelbinger, Professor 
Helmut Thielicke, Professor Sdérensen and Dr.med. Ja- 
kob Kobberling of the Free Churches. 

This union of older and younger missionary efforts 
in the universities is the happy culmination of a de- 
velopment which began after the war as an attempt to 
counteract the effects of National-Socialism, and in the 
beginning went through a time of great tension. After 
these decisions taken at Heidelberg one may look for- 
ward in future to a much closer cooperation between 
the different missionary activities, a stronger concen- 
tration of the forces available, and a permanent ex- 
change of ideas concerning experiences both within 
Germany and in other countries. It is hoped that the 
other associations for Christian graduates will join 
later. 

At a time of increasing emphasis on confessional dif- 
ferences, the new mission-constitution has undoubtedly 
greatly strengthened the idea of the common responsi- 
bility of all German lay Protestants, in spite of the dif- 
ferences between the Official Provincial Churches and 
the Free Churches, the Lutheran and the Calvinistic 
Churches. (E. P. S., Geneva) 





During the past year the readers of this maga- 
zine very generously contributed $2,498 to the 
Bonhoffer Fund. This fund, initiated by Curis- 
TIANITY AND Crisis, has been used for the father 
and mother and the orphaned children of Dietrich 
Bonhoffer’s brother, and brothers-in-law. These 
three young men were, in a very outstanding way, 
Christian martyrs in the struggle against Chris- 
tian faith and Nazism. All three were executed. 
We have had the most moving reports of the help 
that this fund has been to a very large family 
and we are anxious to continue it in the coming 
year. Checks may be made out to the World 
Council of Churches, and may be sent either to 
this office, or to Dr. Henry Smith Leiper, World 
Council of Churches, 297 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 10, New York. 
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